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In any given life, there are certain events that remain firmly imprinted in our memories. | carry an 
indelible memory of an evening in late May 1989. | had just returned home from a meeting and my 
wife excitedly called me into the television room. On the screen were images of tens of thousands 
of young people gathered at Tiananmen Square in Beijing. The English-language commentator was 
talking about the pro-democracy movement that had been steadily growing in many Chinese 
provinces and that was finding its most dramatic expression among the students and their 
supporters gathered in Tiananmen Square. We understood that this was truly an historic moment 
and expressed to each other the hope that the Chinese Communist autocracy might actually be on 
the point of yielding to the great call for freedom of thought and action that was so clearly being 
expressed among those gathered at the Square. 


Everything changed in the late hours of June 3'¢. Deng Xiaoping had commanded that his troops 
crush the movement using whatever force was necessary. And crushed it was. The event and its 
consequences have been detailed exhaustively since. The massacre at Tiananmen Square 
definitively demonstrated that the methods of State violence instituted by Mao Zedong remained 
firmly in place as Communist Party policy in Beijing. 


Soon after the events of June 37 and 4", Australian sociologist Jonathan Unger compiled a series of 
essays written by colleagues and friends detailing similar protest movements throughout China that 
were occurring parallel to the events in Tiananmen Square.’ Though published in 1991, these essays 
remain an ongoing testament to a time when the aspiration for human freedom took living form 
throughout China only to be overturned by powerful forces controlled by the State and then erased 
as far as possible from the collective memory of the Chinese people. 


One of the more important understandings to emerge from Unger’s collection of essays is that the 
young and idealistic students who gathered in the name of democratic reform were driven by a will 
to end corruption in government. There were also collective calls for the establishment of an 
independent press capable of reporting impartially on all aspects of Chinese life, the creation of an 
independent judiciary capable of reigning in government excesses, and the universal protection of 
both academic freedoms and the right to exercise critical thought. 


Another of the central messages carried in the essays is that the protests were not confined to 
Beijing, but were part of a broad-based awakening. They represented a collective reaction to a 
perceived corruption of Party officials and incompetence in government, and a response to the 
disregard by the Chinese Communist Party of the aspirations of Chinese citizens for both economic 
and political reform. The demonstrations at Tiananmen Square were a living expression of the will of 
the people of China, emboldened by the courage of university students and community leaders, to 
bring to an end the nepotism that permeated all levels of government and the tight control of 
individual freedoms that were exercised by the Chinese Communist Party. 


1 Jonathan Unger: The Pro-Democracy Protests in China. Reports from the Provinces, M.E. Sharpe, London, 1991 


The immediate trigger for the 1989 protests was the unexpected death of Hu Yaobang, Party 
General Secretary and former revolutionary leader. Hu Yaobang had long supported an easing of 
the tight controls that constricted many freedoms in China, and supported the free expression of 
political, philosophical, and intellectual thought. He was also a strong advocate of the right of 
students to gather and to demonstrate peacefully in public spaces. His death on April 15% 1989 
generated protests throughout China against the regime of Deng Xiaoping. These protests were 
actively supported by both officials and by workers — often in the tens of thousands — in many 
provinces. But they did not all prove to be peaceful. In one of the essays, American historian Joseph 
Esherick describes how the student protests in the city of Xi’an in Shaanxi Province in the week after 
Hu Yaobang’s death resulted in clashes with police in which a number of student protesters were 
killed. He writes: 


“Although there is indisputable evidence that many youths threw bricks and stones at the police, and a few 
engaged in acts of arson against public property, the major escalation of violence was initiated by 


authorities, and the violence of the official suppression far exceeded that of the youthful demonstrators.” 2 


The violence exercised by the police in the Xi’an protests was but a prelude to what was soon after 
to erupt at the hands of the Chinese military in Tiananmen Square. 


Unger's collection also reveals that, contrary to appearances, China at the time of the pro- 
democracy demonstrations was not a unified entity under the control of the Central State. The 
essays make it clear that local leaders and many within the general population throughout China 
were in full sympathy with the spirit of the protesters. But the support and goodwill of Chinese 
citizens was no match for the power of armoured tanks and the robotic compliance of heavily armed 
soldiers. The spirit of hope and freedom expressed in the pro-democracy protests in China in 1989 
was brutally stilled before it had the opportunity to do its work. 


A Call to Remember 


One of the more powerful retrospective analyses of the massacre at Tiananmen Square and its 
consequences is that produced by the ABC’s Foreign Correspondent for the 25" anniversary of the 
protests in 2014.3 In this superbly produced documentary, members of the Australian Embassy in 
Beijing at the time were brought back together 25 years later to reflect on their experiences in May 
and June 1989. Their individual accounts help to create a highly detailed mosaic of how events 
unfolded at that time. Those interviewed include the Ambassador, David Sadleir, the Defence 
Attaché, Peter Everett, the Economic Counsellor, Geoff Raby, and the Embassy Media Officer, 
Gregson Edwards, among others. Their accounts leave no doubt regarding the ferocity of the 
Chinese military in its response to the protests, a response that has since been completely stripped 
from the historical records in China. Reference to the events at Tiananmen Square remains 
absolutely forbidden in all Chinese media. Any mention on the internet is immediately taken down 
and harsh punitive measures are meted out to any in China who would dare to raise the issue.* 


Those interviewed in the ABC documentary describe how hundreds of thousands of PLA soldiers 
were trucked into Beijing from other provinces in the days leading up to June 4". According to 


2 Joseph W. Esherick, Xi’an Spring, in Jonathan Unger (1991), p. 89 

3 ABC Foreign Correspondent. Tiananmen: Australia’s Witnesses. (3 June 2014). Viewed at: https://www.abc.net.au/foreign/tiananmen- 
australias-witnesses/5498258 

4 A prepared statement of Xiao Qiang, a Chinese exile and human rights activist based in Berkeley California, given at the US Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Hearing on June 5" 2019 (pp. 7-12) details the extent of political censorship that continues to be exercised 
by the Chinese Communist Party of any discussion of the events in Tiananmen Square in 1989. The full Senate Report can be accessed at: 
https://www.foreign.senate.gov/imo/media/doc/06%2005%2019%20Rule%20by%20Fear%2030%20Years%20After%20Tiananmen%20Sq 
uare. pdf 











Peter Everett, Defence Attaché at the Embassy, the soldiers started shooting indiscriminately into 
the crowd at around 11 pm on June 3". Many were killed and injured in that first volley. Soon after, 
armoured personnel carriers “came tearing into the square.” One of them stalled at a barrier and 
the crowd descended on it. It was “stopped by a crow-bar in the spokes, and then set alight." The 
soldiers within it were incinerated.> 


Soldiers then descended into Tiananmen Square in huge numbers. Their trucks and tanks ran over 
protestors who happened to be in their path, and the assembled crowds were subjected to 
indiscriminate machine-gun fire. It is still not known how many protesters were shot or crushed that 
night. Defence Attaché Peter Everett reports that the bullets used at Tiananmen Square were not 
ordinary bullets, but were designed to shred flesh when they entered the body. Many who fell were 
not fatally wounded, but bled to death within a short time.® 


By the morning of June 5*, the army had complete control of Beijing. Troops are said to have used 
bulldozers to push bodies into heaps, doused them in petrol, and then burned them. According to 
Peter Everett, most of the students killed did not die in the actual assault on Tiananmen Square, but 
were systematically rounded up by the military and killed in the weeks following June 4°". Many were 
forcibly removed from their parents’ houses, taken elsewhere, and executed. The parents received 
notices that their children had been “shot while trying to escape” or that they “fell down the 
stairs.” 


The exact number who died during the Tiananmen Square massacre will never be known with 
certainty. Recently released documents in the UK reveal that according to the British ambassador to 
China at that time, Sir Alan Donald, over 10,000 people - mostly students - were killed in 
consequence of the Tiananmen Square action. A statement by the Chinese Communist Party in late 
June 1989 reported that: “200 civilians and several dozen security personnel had died in Beijing 
following the suppression of ‘counter-revolutionary riots’ on 4% June 1989."8 


The terror unleashed at Tiananmen Square is not a singular aberration or strategic error on the part 
of the Chinese Communist State. Violence has been explicitly built into its structure from the outset. 
This sanctioned violence reached extraordinary levels during Mao’s Great Leap Forward and the 
Cultural Revolution during which literally millions of people died. Nor did it end with Tiananmen 
Square. In the decade that followed, two groups within China — the Uyghurs of Xinjiang and 
members of Falun Gong throughout China - were designated internal enemies and thereafter 
systematically subjected to State violence. 


Chinese history has been re-written for the Chinese. The events of Tiananmen Square in 1989 
appear nowhere on Chinese internet search engines. History textbooks used by schools in China 
make no mention of the event. On those few occasions when 1989 is referred to by politicians, the 
attack on protesters is passingly portrayed as a necessary minor intervention to deal with a small 
group of agitators whose thought and actions threatened the peace and prosperity of the Chinese 
people. 


Yet Tiananmen Square did happen and was no minor intervention on the part of the Chinese leaders 
but an act of calculated ferocity designed to suppress all expression of and aspiration towards 
intellectual freedom and democratic participation. Jonathan Unger’s The Pro-Democracy Protests in 


5 Tiananmen: Australia’s Witnesses. (3 June 2014). Peter Everett describes this sequence of events from 12m 25s - 13m 50s of the ABC 
report. 

® Ibid., 22m 50s — 23m 30s 

7 Ibid., 16m 15s —16m 50s. 

8 https://www.bbc.com/news/world-asia-china-42465516 





China. Reports from the Provinces is a crucial historical document that captures the depth of nation- 
wide sympathy throughout China for the student-led calls for political and judicial reform that 
culminated in the tragic events of Tiananmen Square in June 1989. 


Many of the essays in Unger’s collection were first published in the January and July issues of The 
Australian Journal of Chinese Affairs of which he was then editor. Unger writes in the 
Acknowledgements section of the book: 


“As editor of the Journal, | was endeavouring to solicit papers by China specialists who had been on-the-spot 
observers of the extraordinary events that exploded across the breadth of China in the spring of 1989. |am 
grateful that every China specialist who was approached, from North America and Europe and Australia 
alike, responded by contributing their first-hand knowledge and analyses to this project. The results were of 
a quality and interest beyond my expectations.” 


The fact that every single author unhesitatingly responded deepens further the sense that the 
events that occurred in China between April and June 1989 must not be buried by Government 
edict or be allowed to lapse from our collective memories. Canadian academic and contributor to 
the essays, Roger Howard reporting from Changchun in Manchuria clearly articulates the 
motivations behind the protests that resonated so strongly throughout many Chinese provinces far 
removed from Beijing: 


“The slogans and banners reflected a cross-section of student demands at that time: no distorted reporting 
of the movement in the press, elimination of corruption in the government, elimination of ‘back doors’ for 
the children of high officials, the resignation of Li Peng, the removal of corrupt officials, selection of younger 
leaders, release of political prisoners, public reporting of the positions on issues taken by individual leaders, 
disclosure of the incomes of high officials and their relatives, and full disclosure of the events surrounding 
the dismissal of Hu Yaobang.”? 


These nation-wide calls were reflective of the presentiment of an historic change in China. Yet soon 
after, it was to be made absolutely clear that there would be no change in the way things were 
done, that the top-down autocratic style directed by a handful of men in high places and enforced 
by the military when deemed necessary would continue to determine how government was 
exercised by the Chinese Communist Party. 


In the aftermath of 4" June 1989, many were left wondering whether such aspirations could ever 
again find expression. Andrea Worden, human rights activist, and instructor in the East Asia Studies 
program at John Hopkins University, was teaching in Changsha, the capital of Hunan province, at 
the time of the protests. Worden describes how, having learned of the massacre of their fellow 
students at Tiananmen Square, the students of Changsha were preparing to rally in protest but were 
dissuaded from doing so by Beijing student leaders who warned of the massing of government 
troops on the outskirts of Changsha and of the likelihood of further bloodshed. Andrea Warden 
reflects on the effects of the Tiananmen massacre on the lives of her students: 


“The crisis of belief that intensified after 4‘ June has created a spiritual and moral vacuum. . . Not only was 
this their first witnessing of unadulterated evil, but in their imposed self-criticisms the students were 
compelled to negate what to many of them was the most meaningful and honest experience of their lives. 
The sense of community and togetherness that was one of the hallmarks of the spring of 1989 is gone, and 
people once again live in their private worlds of quiet desperation.”!° 


Former lecturer in Australian Studies at the East China Normal University in Shanghai, Roy Forward 
writes of how further east, the reaction of students learning of the events in Beijing was less 
constrained. Having heard from short-wave broadcasts what had happened in Tiananmen Square 


° Roger W. Howard, The Student Democracy Movement in Changchun, In Jonathan Unger (1991), p. 60 
10 Andrea Worden, Despair and Hope: A Changsha Chronicle, in Jonathan Unger (1991), p. 136 


during the early hours of June 4", students acted vigorously and pre-emptively. With the co- 
operation of many Shanghai bus drivers, they succeeded within hours in strategically parking over 
200 electric and diesel buses across intersections and main roads in the city so as to bring traffic to a 
complete standstill. Concrete and metal obstacles were also used to obstruct free movement. Roy 
Forward describes what happened at ground level: 


“The result was that for four or five days almost the whole of this city of 13 million people was free of motor 
traffic. .. Huge crowds massed at intersections day and night to listen to students addressing them under 
red flags, to read the posters put up by student on the glassed-in control boxes normally used by the traffic 
police, and to look at the photocopied photographs of the massacre which had been faxed in from Hong 
Kong or other foreign newspapers. ”24 


Curiously, it would appear that all images of the events in Shanghai immediately after Tiananmen 
Square have been disappeared from the internet. This is possibly yet another example of the 
extraordinary ability of the Chinese Communist Party to police search engines and remove materials 
deemed to be contrary to their political agenda. Roy Forward went on to offer his own view of how 
things might have developed after Tiananmen Square: 


“The choice of bloodshed for dealing with the movement has been tangibly counter-productive, producing a 
generation who feel their eyes have been completely opened. There is a lot of anger simmering among staff 
and students, and much frustration and disappointment, but also a new determination to beat the system, 
if only by redoubling their efforts to get overseas.”12 


However, the collective energies that had been mobilised during the nation-wide protests between 
April and June 1989 were effectively dissipated by the violence of the military assault on Tiananmen 
Square and the threat of military violence everywhere else. At another level, the complete 
suppression of the event by the Chinese Communist Party, beginning with the simple removal of 
any mention of what actually happened at Tiananmen Square from every history text used in 
Chinese schools, to the prohibition of any mention of the event in Chinese media and the constant 
policing of internet search engines for any mention of June 4" 1989, represents a political and 
cultural crime that cannot be indefinitely sustained. 


Whence Hither? 


The suppression of acts that are clearly unjust but knowingly undertaken at the highest levels of 
government appears to be part of the political machinery in China. What has been done with the 
history of Tiananmen Square has, in the three decades since, been repeated in the matter of ‘re- 
educating’ over one million Uyghurs detainees in Xinjiang’? and the reported ‘harvesting’ of organs 
from Falun Gong prisoners of conscience for use by transplant surgeons throughout China.'* These 
activities reveal the degree to which the present Chinese leaders have disregarded their more noble 
traditions in the pursuit of control, of power, and of wealth. 


The roots from which the Chinese soul draws nourishment have lain dormant during the moral 
winter that China has endured over the past century. But the perennial turning of seasons remains 


1 Roy Forward, Letter from Shanghai, in Jonathan Unger (1991), p. 197 

12 Ibid., p. 203 

13 Human Rights Watch: Eradicating Ideological Viruses. China’s Campaign of Repression Against Xinjiang’s Muslims, September 2018. 
Viewed at: https://www.hrw.org/sites/default/files/report_pdf/china0918_web.pdf 

14 The problematic issue reconciling the immense number of organ transplants that occurred in China after 1999 was substantively 
documented by David Kilgour and David Matas in 2006. (See: https://cja.org/wp-content/uploads/downloads/Kilgour-Matas-organ- 
harvesting-rpt-July6-eng.pdf) Ten years later, they substantively updated their findings. (See: https://endtransplantabuse.org/wp- 
content/uploads/2017/05/Bloody Harvest-The_ Slaughter-2016-Update-V3-and-Addendum-20170430.pdf) More recently, this issue has 
been picked up by Australian researcher and practitioner of Falun Gong, Matthew Robertson in his March 2020 report: Organ 
Procurement and Extrajudicial Execution in china: A Review of the Evidence. (See: https://victimsofcommunism.org/publication/china- 
organ-procurement-report-2020/) 























unstoppable. The chilling inhumanity exercised in the present age, not only in China but in many 
parts of the world, will subside in its turn. The Wen Yen Commentary on the | Ching or Book of 
Changes is thought to have been elaborated by the Confucian school over two thousand years ago. 
In it, we find the following commentary on the first Hexagram of the | Ching, Ch’ien/ The Creative: 


“The four fundamental attributes of the Creative are likewise the attributes necessary to a leader and ruler 
of men. In order to rule and lead men, the first essential is to have humane feeling toward them. Without 
humaneness, nothing lasting can be accomplished in the sphere of authority. Power that influences through 
fear works only for the moment and necessarily arouses resistance as a countereffect. 


On the basis of this conception, it follows that the mores are the instrument by which men can be brought 
into union. For nothing binds people more firmly together than deeply rooted social usages that are 
observed because they appear to each member of society as something beautiful and worth striving for. . . 


Furthermore, as the foundation of social life there must be the greatest possible freedom and the greatest 
possible advantage for all. These are guaranteed by justice, which curtails individual freedom no more than 
is absolutely necessary for the general welfare. Finally, to reach the desired goals, there is the fourth 
requisite of wisdom, manifesting itself by pointing out the established and enduring paths that, according to 
immutable cosmic laws, must lead to success.”1° 


The principles of just government that were recognised in China long before the birth of Jesus will 
hopefully be recovered meaningfully in the tenuous future that lies ahead. What becomes 
increasingly clear is that we are very slow to learn, and that the very nature of power and its exercise 
has a persistently corrosive effect on human nature. 


There is a consistent political ethos underlying the events at Tiananmen Square in 1989, the 
colonisation of Tibet and later Xinjiang and the enforced ‘re-education’ of Uyghurs and Tibetans, 
and the ‘disappearing’ of tens of thousands of Falun Gong practitioners throughout China since 
1999. Elements of this ethos with its undercurrents of secrecy, suppression, and ‘control of the 
narrative’ remain evident even in the present time in regard to the Covid-19 pandemic. This was 
seen in the persistent refusal of Beijing during 2020 to allow any access to outside observers wishing 
to investigate the origins of the pandemic that has brought unspeakable grief to so many families 
and upended the economies of so many countries throughout the world 


As the power and the confidence of the Chinese State continue to grow, we can only hope that the 
calls for participation and the yearning for freedom expressed so strongly and, in the end, so 
poignantly by those who paid the ultimate price at Tiananmen Square and elsewhere will find their 
fruition in the fulness of time. 





15 Richard Wilhelm and Cary F. Baynes. The | Ching: Or, Book of Changes, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, 1968 (Third Edition), pp. 376- 
377 


UNGER, Jonathan (1991): The Pro-Democracy Protests in China. 
Reports from the Provinces, M.E. Sharpe, London 


Selected Excerpts 


INTRODUCTION 
Jonathan Unger 


People across China felt similarly frustrated and angered by inflation and mounting corruption. This 
dissatisfaction had been moving toward a crisis point over the previous couple of years despite the 
fact that urban living standards, on the whole, had been rising steadily throughout most of the 
Highties. . . 


It was, though, more than merely anger at economic woes and corruption that in the end held the 
protesters on the same side of the political divide. They did project a vague vision of what they 
wanted, and it was summed up in the word ‘Democracy’, the word blazoned on a multitude of their 
banners. But by ‘democracy’, as more than one contributor to this book notes, very few of the 
protesters meant one person, one vote. Certainly, most students and intellectuals did not want that; 
they had no desire to see the decision on who would be the nation's leaders determined by the 
majority of the Chinese who are peasants. What they wanted rather was an independent press that 
could play a watch-dog role over the political leadership. They wanted an independent judiciary, 
beyond the reach of a Party leader’s sway. They wanted academic freedom, and the ability to safely 
advise and criticize the government. pp 3-4 


What the urban populace of China was demanding, in short, was no less and no more than ‘civil 
society’. When they plastered their banners with the word ‘democracy’, what that word meant was 
not democracy in our own terms but rather Civil Society. 


“Civil society’ is a term that denotes the whole congeries of organizations in society that are not 
controlled by the state, that help society sustain an independent ethos, that create a ‘space’ between 
the polity and the populace. In China, there have been very few that have been allowed; for the past 
forty years all ‘mass organizations’ were creatures of the government, all of the so-called Democratic 
Parties were neither democratic nor parties, but rather satellite organizations run by the Communist 
Party by remote control. p5 


In joining one or another of the jerry-built organizations, they had been acting on an emotional feel 
for what they were against - irritated by the corruption and the difficulties in the economy and tited 
of the Party's control over so many aspects of their lives. But beyond their demands for autonomous 
‘space’ within the political system, very few of the activists and leaders held any real notion of what 
type of political structure might preferably take the place of the Party machine. Very few, even 
among the intellectuals, had any coherent political program to offer. It was a movement of protest 
that was groping blindly in the dark. p7 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE BEIJING PEOPLE'S MOVEMENT 
Tony Saich 


Since 1978, the leadership under Deng Xiaoping has tied its legitimacy more closely to its ability to 
deliver the economic goods than has any leadership since the founding of the People’s Republic. 
Urban workers were offered the vision of a more rationally functioning economy that would put 
more goods on the shelves and that would lead to a consistent rise in living standards. Key groups of 


technicians and intellectuals were allowed greater freedom in return for their input into the pursuit of 
economic growth. p? 


Abuse of public positions and the privatization of public function had reached extreme proportions 
by the late 1980s. Chinese society had become one that was ‘on the take’ where, without a good set 
of connections and an entrance through the ‘back-door’, it was very difficult to partake of the 
benefits of economic reform. . . 


By 1989, it was clear that in the eyes of many urban dwellers, the Party’s incompetence and moral 
laxness had eroded any vestigial notions that the Party constituted a moral force in Chinese society. 
Once the dams were breached by the students, a flood of supporters was waiting to defend the 
students and attack the authorities. piZ 


Beijing witnessed its largest spontaneous demonstration 
since the founding of the People’s Republic. Despite 
official warnings that force would be employed to halt 
the protests, some 50-100,000 students broke through a 
series of police cordons to flood into Tiananmen Square. 
Importantly, the demonstrations showed that there was a 
substantial reservoir of support for the students among 
the rest of Beijing’s population. Up to a million residents 
lined the students’ route, encouraging them on their way 
and providing them with food and drink. —_p 13 





Their occupation of Tiananmen was, of course, no accident. The large square in the centre of Beijing 
is the symbol of the authority of communist power. It was where the People’s Republic of China was 
announced in 1949 and where all the official rallies are held. By seizing the Square from the 
authorities, the students were providing a frontal assault on the regime's legitimacy. pp 18-19 


Journalists were the first organized group to join the students in the large demonstration of 4 May. 
Some 500 journalists from Beijing-based news agencies participated, calling for press freedom. And it 
was the clearly sympathetic reporting by the media from 13 to 19 May that convinced many Beijing 
citizens that it was all right to demonstrate. This judgement was underpinned by the clear feeling that 
the Party leadership was hopelessly divided about how to deal with the students. Having 
demonstrated with the students for several days, the Beijing populace became all the more 
committed to defending them once martial law was declared. p 21 


It seems that orthodox Party members such as Li Ziannian, Chen Yun and Wang Zhen saw the 
suppression of the movement both as a way to subdue the rising tide of dissent and as a way to 
remove Zhao Ziyang from his post as General Secretary, thus paving the way for a major attack on 
his program of economic and political reform. . . 


This group had decided very early that they clearly needed to crush the movement. Their evaluation 
of the movement was in keeping with their response to the student demonstrations of December 
1986, Deng Xiaoping had supported regulations to ban unauthorized demonstrations and suggested 
that the student leaders who had organized the events should be arrested. He reiterated his view that 
stability and Party leadership were essential for economic development and that liberalization in 
China along Western lines was unsuitable. p 25 


It might have been possible to resolve the crisis in a manner that could have provided a Party 
leadership under Zhao Ziyang with a new lease on life, allowing it to place itself at the head of a 
rejuvenated spirit of national unity... An offer to allow a couple of independent newspapers, a semi- 
autonomous student federation and freer elections to the National People’s Congress, while marking 


a noteworthy change, would not have undermined the Party’s leading role. Further, it would have 
given a clear signal that Party leaders were aware that the world they ruled over was in a state of 
change. Yet these were precisely the kinds of concessions that the Party veterans feared would lead 
to yet more far-reaching demands. pp 26-27 


The protest movement and its suppression has left the Chinese political system extremely unstable. 
The current leadership must now tule without the active support of key sectors of its urban 
population. This fact has not gone unnoticed, and there has been an attempt to rebuild legitimacy 
and undertake a process of internal regeneration of the Party. With the erosion of the importance of 
ideology during the reform period, most of the Party realize that legitimacy, or simply acquiescence 
in its continued rule, can only be regained through economic success. p 33 


Sooner or later, the Party will have to come to terms with the implications of its own desire for 
economic growth. Unless it can do so swiftly and in a manner that creates a real forum for dialogue 
between the different interests in Chinese society, the Party risks being swept away by a further 
round of social unrest. Its only alternative would be further warfare on its own people. p 34 


THE STUDENT DEMOCRACY MOVEMENT IN CHANGCHUN 
Roger W. Howard 


Changchun is a major industrial city in Northeast China (Manchuria), famous for the production of 
the ubiquitous ‘Liberation’ brand truck. . . In early May 1989 university students and teachers began a 
series of demonstrations in support of the Beijing democracy movement which, by the time the news 
of the massacre around Tiananmen reached Changchun, would involve tens of thousands of 
Changchun residents. p 59 


The slogans and banners reflected a cross-section of student demands at that point: no distorted 
reporting of the movement in the press, elimination of corruption in the government, elimination of 
‘back doors’ for the children of high officials, the resignation of Li Peng, the removal of corrupt 
officials, selection of younger leaders, release of political prisoners, public reporting of the positions 
on issues taken by individual leaders, disclosure of the incomes of high officials and their relatives, 
and full disclosure of the events surrounding the dismissal of Hu Yaobang. p 60 


On the 18% May, an estimated 20,000 students from colleges and universities all over the city 
marched to People’s Square near the municipal and provincial government offices. . . 


The police made no attempt to stop the demonstration and cooperated with the student monitors in 
directing the traffic around it. This cooperation continued even after the declaration of martial law 
and even after the June 4th massacre in Beijing. Since the demonstrations in Changchun focused on 
supporting the struggle in Beijing and did not directly threaten the authority of the local leadership, 
the local authorities seemed to be doing everything in their power not to be provocative so as to 
prevent the outbreak of violence. In this, to their credit, they succeeded. I neither saw nor heard of 
any violence or destruction of property in any of the demonstrations held in Changchun. . . 


The movement was shocked back into life when news of the shootings in Beijing filtered into 
Changchun on the morning of June 4th. Initial telephoned reports indicated that eight Jilin 
University students were known dead and twenty unaccounted for. (Later reports raised the total 
number of dead to 14). Within hours of hearing of the massacre, Changchun’s students hastily 
organized a large protest march downtown to the railway station, and afterwards held a mass meeting 
to determine how next to respond. On the following day they staged the largest demonstration of all. 
The purpose, they said, was to inform the people of Changchun about the Beijing massacre and to 
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denounce Deng Xiaoping, Yang Shangkun and Li Peng for having ordered the armed assault. It was 
the best organized of the demonstrations that I witnessed. . . 


The response of the bystanders was palpably one of shock and anger. As the demonstration snaked 
its way through the residential and business areas of the city, the police monitored its progress but 
made no effort to stop it. I am sure that the overwhelming majority of the citizens of Changchun 
were awate of the events in Beijing by the time the students made their way back to their campuses 
in the early evening. If attempts to inform the public in other urban centres met with similar success, 
the government’s subsequent propaganda very likely proved unconvincing to most of the urban 
population of China. pp 62-63 


"TELL THE WORLD ABOUT US": THE STUDENT MOVEMENT IN SHENYANG, 1989 
Anne Gunn 


Shenyang, in China’s Northeast (previously known as Manchuria), is a major industrial city with an 
urban population of about three and a half million people. It is not a city that attracts many 
foreigners and, as a result, much of what happened there during the period of the Beijing students’ 
movement went unrecorded in the foreign press. Although initially slow to react, Shenyang students 
and citizens took to the streets in vast numbers and appeared to have the support, at least tacitly, of 


the city’s leaders. p 64 


An all-schools march had been planned for Thursday, 18% May. That morning a poster entitled ‘Our 
Urgent Appeal’ went up on the official university notice-board at the front gates, over the names of 
the university president and the Party secretary, as well as various unnamed cadres. The poster called 
for Zhao Ziyang and Li Peng to consider the interest of the people and the nation; to correct the 
People’s Daily editorial of April 26, in which the student movement had been called “turmoil” and “a 
planned conspiracy”; to affirm the patriotic nature of the “historically significant student-led mass 
movement to promote the democratic process”; and to go to Tiananmen Square to ensure that no 
student lives were lost. It also called for an immediate meeting of the Central Committee, the State 
Council, the National People’s Congress and the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 
to formulate an honest reply to the students’ demands. . . 


An open letter signed by 47 professors appeared alongside it on the notice-board, supporting the 
patriotic democracy movement of the Beijing students, and calling on the Central Committee to do 
something immediately to resolve the problems raised by the students. The president's name was also 
on this list. p 68 


The huge expanse of Shifu Square was jammed with people, and still other schools kept arriving. 
Medical students marched with a skeleton. Someone paraded Li Peng in effigy, hanging from a stick. 
An unfinished multi-storey building on the side of the square became a huge V sign when white- 
coated medical students positioned themselves on each floor, all the way to the top, in widening 
pairs. Banners represented marchers from at least half a dozen newspapers, including the Liaoning 
Daily, the Shenyang Daily, and even the Railway News. Other banners identified research institutes and 
factories, some of whose staff arrived in trucks, waving flags and banners to the cheers of those 
already there. At Zhongshan Square another huge crowd listened to speeches. p 69 


After the martial law declaration in Beijing on 20 May, students in Shenyang were requested to end 
their vigil in the square, and did so. But marches continued daily. News was mote difficult to obtain 
after the sudden end to the period of ‘press freedom’, and listening to overseas broadcasts became a 
constant obsession for both the foreigners and the students. Due to government jamming, finding 
the stations was each time a matter of trial and error, but one station or another was always audible 
somewhere on the airwaves. pp 71-72 
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XI'AN SPRING 
Joseph W. Esherick 


In the fall of 1988, this rhymed jingle appeared on a wall in Xian: “Mao Zedong’s son went to the 
front. Zhao Ziyang’s son speculates in colour TVs. Deng Xiaoping’s son demands money from 
everyone.” By the spring of 1989, this little ditty - or variations upon it - could be seen and heard 
across China. pi 


Such repeated expressions of discontent with Deng and the national leadership were something I had 
never encountered in almost annual visits to China since 1979. Usually people would be critical of 
local leaders, disdainful of incompetent provincial authorities, but confident that China's central 
administration was in reasonably good hands. That confidence was gone by the fall of 1988... 


Chinese outrage at corruption in high places reminded one that an integral part of China's political 
culture is still to be found in that famous passage from the Great Learning: “The ancients . . . wishing 
to order well their states, first regulated their families.” Leaders who could not check the corrupt 
dealings of their sons were not qualified to rule China. At the very least, it was everyone’s firm belief 
that no official campaign against corruption could ever be effective if it did not begin with the 
families of the nation’s leaders. p 80 


The authorities were undoubtedly correct that discontent was building 
to the point where student demonstrations could break out at any 
excuse. But the excuse would not come until the spring, with Hu 
Yaobang’s death on April 15... 


On 20% April, several thousand students forced their way into the 
compound of the provincial government building. Their 
representatives went inside the building to present demands for the 
improvement of education in Shaanxi, and for an explanation of the 
reasons for Hu Yaobang’s resignation as General-Secretary of the Party in 1987. Outside, activists 
delivered impassioned speeches against government corruption and the failure of the reforms. 


pp 81-82 





Hu Yaobang 


April 22.4 was the day of Hu Yaobang’s funeral and memorial service in Beijing. The entire nation 
could follow the service in a 10 am television broadcast. In Xi’an, about 40,000 students and 
onlookers gathered in New City Square. . . 


The students were in general orderly; but with little organization, there was great diversity in their 
slogans. In addition to expressions of grief at the loss of Hu Yaobang, there were calls for the 
elimination of corruption, and for the overthrow of official profiteers. . . 


The students’ primary goal at the provincial government building was to present a memorial wreath 
for the official ceremony inside the building, and to petition for an explanation of the circumstances 
surrounding Hu Yaobang’s resignation. At the west gate to the compound, they demanded to present 
their petition to a high government official but none would come out to receive it. As this 

proceeded, the police tried to push students back from the gate; and students tried to push forward 
to see the progress of their petition efforts. After much pushing and shoving on both sides, some in 
the crowd began throwing stones and bricks. . . 


Before long, the authorities responded. The police and military police removed their thick leather 
belts and started lashing out at the crowd, driving it back. . . 
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About three o’clock in the afternoon the gatehouse to the provincial government compound was set 
alight. The surrounding police curiously did little to stop this arson, and nothing to put out the fire. 
The nearby fire truck moved to extinguish the blaze, then turned its hose on the crowd. Soon the 
two trucks, which had been driven away when the gatehouse was set ablaze, returned to block the 
gate again. Some wondered why such attractive targets were put before the students after arson had 
already been committed; and in the aftermath, many compared the incident to the Nazi’s Reichstag 
fire. Whatever the reason, the two vehicles were quickly set fire and allowed to burn long enough to 
produce a thick smoke over the entire square. . . 


Riot police and military police with helmets and shields started charging the crowd with night sticks 
and clubs and even started throwing stones back into the thick of the crowd. Men and women, boys 
and girls were alike struck down, and some were seized and pulled behind police lines and beaten 
further. Observers with cameras came under particular attack, their film being exposed before they 
were themselves clubbed. But news reporters behind the government lines recorded much of the 
violence, and in May, xeroxes of remarkably clear close-ups of police kicking and beating bloodied 
students ajter they had been brought inside the government compound were widely displayed about 
the city. pp 83-85 


The biggest unknown remains the extent of casualties from the April 22"4 incident. The government 
has claimed that none were killed, and that all injuries were slight. The students say that 11 or 13 
were killed - and argue that before the official version came out, a directive instructing Party leaders 
in the universities to help restore order had referred to casualties along these lines. . . That there was 
widespread police brutality is unquestionable: I have seen photographs confirming that. The students 
had many sources inside the press and government who were disgusted by the police brutality, and 
who fed photographs and information to the protesters. p 86 


Although there is indisputable evidence that many youths threw bricks and stones at the police, and a 
few engaged in acts of arson against public property, the major escalation of violence was initiated by 
the authorities, and the violence of the official suppression far exceeded that of the youthful 
demonstrators. p 89 


It was difficult to avoid infection by the exhilaration of the crowds on 19» May. But after returning 
from a tour through the New City Square and the central streets, a Chinese friend said knowingly: 
tonight something will happen. I thought him wrong: it would take longer for the Politburo deadlock 
to break. But of course, he was absolutely correct. At about 11:40 pm, an ‘important announcement’ 
was said to be forthcoming on the television. Then came a long interlude of travelogue fillers. Finally, 
beginning around 12:20, Li Peng’s hard-line speech calling in the army was broadcast twice. The next 
morning, martial law went into effect in Beijing. In the capital, the hunger strike was called off, and 
the Xian fasters followed suit. They also withdrew from the New City Square, which was sealed off 
by police and military police on the morning of 20 May. p 96 


For a few days after 4% June, quite a few workers at some of the larger Xi’an factories stayed away 
from work. There were a few large student demonstrations, of perhaps 1000-2000 people. Behind 
funeral wreaths and red banners protesting the massacre in Beijing, they marched with grim faces and 
white headbands. The mood was now utterly different from the carnival atmosphere of mid-May. 
That had been replaced by feelings of grief and sad resignation. If there was any spirit of resistance, it 
was a determined readiness for suicidal self-sacrifice. There were no jokes, no smiles. These young 
people had heard of the bloodshed in Beijing, and now they too were prepared to die. —p 100 


Around 11 June, the authorities began making arrests: first 48, then 128, then over 200 within a 


week... After the first 48, most of the arrests were not publicly announced, so hard information was 
sparse and rumours numerous. In general, it appeared that more workers than students were 
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arrested. One certainly got the impression that the authorities were much more worried about 
workers disrupting production than about students missing classes. p 101 


From the very beginning, the central and Beijing authorities had justified their violent crackdown by 
pointing to “unreformed ex-convicts, gangs of hooligans, and persons with criminal records” among 
the demonstrators. Such “dregs of society” were allegedly responsible for much of the turmoil since 
April, and for the violence in Beijing. p 101 


VOICES FROM THE PROTEST MOVEMENT IN CHONGQING: CLASS ACCENTS AND CLASS 
TENSIONS 
Anita Chan and Jonathon Unger 


Compared to Beijing’s pro-democracy protests and the violent disturbances at Xian, Changsha, and 
Chengdu, the upheaval in Chongqing in the spring of 1989 was relatively mild. Nevertheless, the 
frustrations that had been building among the populace over the past half-decade erupted into mass 
protest here as elsewhere. p 106 


As in Beijing and other cities, the university students in Chongqing were the first group to take 
collective action after the death of Hu Yaobang on 15% April. At first, though, their activities were 
confined behind campus walls and went entirely unreported in Chongqing ribao. It was nevertheless 
possible for readers to sense from the local press that a national crisis was impending. Elsewhere in 
the country, according to the official news reports, confrontations and disturbances had just erupted 
in Beijing outside Xinhuamen, at Xi’an, and in the capital of Hunan province, Changsha. p 108 


A great many of the Chongqing students were eager to go to Beijing to swell the ranks at Tiananmen 
Square. A thousand volunteered to go, and in the end 170 went, seen off by excited crowds at the 
railway station. Beijing was Mecca, and Tiananmen was its Kaaba Mosque. In a metaphorical sense, 
the local movement did not live for itself; it lived for the movement in Beijing. p 116 


At another Chongqing university, a group of students who came from the home county of Deng 
Ziaoping organized themselves into a ‘Kwangan County Association’, and boarded a train to 
Kwangan. They wanted to dig up Deng’s ancestors’ tombs, a symbolic effort to excommunicate 
Deng Xiaoping from his home county. But when they arrived at Deng’s ancestral village it was 
already heavily guarded by two military detachments. The students were arrested, and so far as Wang 
knows, had not been released as of the autumn of 1989. p 117 


Efforts began nationally to play upon working-class antagonisms toward intellectuals. Newspaper 
propaganda during the summer and autumn of 1989 sought to reinforce blue-collar resentments at 
the decline of the working class's social status since Mao’s death. Articles also accused the ‘bourgeois 
liberal’ intellectuals, on the face of it fairly, of openly having looked down upon the working class. 


In these propaganda efforts, the Party leadership had been anxious to ward off the nightmare that 
came close to being realized in the spring of 1989: a grand coalition of intellectuals, students and 
workers a /a Solidarity. To a Party leadership that for decades has based its legitimacy on its claims to 
represent the interests of the ‘proletariat’, the most frightening part of that nightmare would be the 
mass participation of workers. This goes far in explaining the post-June efforts to turn working-class 
opinion against the other groups, and equally explains the harsh public examples made of those 
workers who were bold enough to openly join such a coalition. p 125 


The divide and tule tactics of the authorities may have better grounds for success than both the 


former protesters and Western scholars have been willing to admit. It does not bode well for any 
future campaigns of protest from below. To be sure, conditions remain ripe for such a new 
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explosion. Disillusionment is too widespread among the white-collar classes and the younger 
workers, and revulsion against the Beijing massacre too deep, to provide the Party leadership with 
much chance of rebuilding a mass base. But the various socio-economic strata remain at odds with 
each other in terms of mutual perceptions, resentments and suspicions. The next mass upheaval 
might well be hobbled, once again, by difficulties in crossing those divides. pp 125-126 


DESPAIR AND HOPE: A CHANGSHA CHRONICLE 
Andrea Worden 


Hunan province is known for two things - hot pepper and revolution. People from 

Hunan sometimes even jokingly relate the two - the fiery tempers that result from eating pepper at 
every meal provide a useful spark for revolution. The fact that most of the leaders of the communist 
revolution - from Mao Zedong to Liu Shaoqi to Hu Yaobang - were Hunanese is something that 
most people are very proud of, regardless of individual political beliefs. piz7 


At least 20,000 students marched that evening (17 May) many carrying posters with such slogans as 
“Support the Beijing hunger-strikers”, “Long live democracy”, and “Down with bureaucracy and 
corruption”. More than 100,000 onlookers expressed their support by clapping and lighting 
firecrackers as the protestors marched by. p. (33 


Even though some groups of students became radicalized, and by blocking train tracks, major traffic 
intersections and factory gates were able to cause a shutdown of the city for the few days following 
the massacre, their actions came from anger and sheer desperation, rather than from a belief that 
they could effect any real change. Although daily life became extremely difficult during those days, 
the people of Changsha still expressed support for the students. They admired their courage, but felt 
that in the end anything the students did would be useless in the face of government tanks. Most 
people felt that the Changsha students were looking to become martyrs, in the hope that a local 
confrontation would lead factory workers to strike ev masse. But as news circulated that troops were 
right outside the city, and after a call from Beijing student leaders telling the Changsha students to 
stop before there was bloodshed, the students withdrew from the streets, and called for a kong xiao, 
or ‘empty school movement. p 135 


The crisis of belief that intensified after 4*» June has created a spiritual and moral vacuum. .. Not 
only was this their first witnessing of unadulterated evil, but in their imposed self-criticisms the 
students were compelled to negate what to many of them was the most meaningful and honest 
experience of their lives. The sense of community and togetherness that was one of the hallmarks of 
the spring of 1989 is gone, and people once again live in their private worlds of quiet desperation. 
The students, understandably, do not want to face the reality that they are being forced to “live 
within a lie”, and so in its place they seek escape, solace, or some kind of higher truth. p 136 


THE 1989 DEMOCRACY MOVEMENT IN FUJIAN AND ITS AFTERMATH 
Mary Erbaugh and Richard Curt Kraus 


Former Party General Secretary Hu Yaobang died on 15% April, mourned by X7nhua as a ‘fighting 
pioneer’ who had a strong ‘experimental spirit’. Hu suffered a heart attack during an 8 April 
Political Bureau meeting; Fujian rumour had it that he collapsed when his former ally, Hu Qili, told 
him that he had no right to voice an opinion. The news of the nature of his death must have 
unnerved China’s geriatric leadership, especially since no report of his illness was issued until a week 
after his death. p 151 
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We were awakened about 1 am on 4* June by voices singing “The Internationale’, then watched 
thousands of students march past our apartment, singing, shouting and crying, moving toward the 
city centre. News of the Beijing massacre had reached the campus even while it continued. Some 
students were terrified that troops from a neighbouring base would attack their dormitories, but no 
confrontations occurred. . . 


On Monday the 5 June, students marched again and again, this time organized by department, 
carrying banners with mourning slogans and beautifully drawn fists, hearts, and drops of blood. 
These slogans were heartfelt and colloquial, a poignant contrast to the highly formal eulogies for Hu 
Yaobang. Even the shyest women students marched, some in high heels and parasols, outraged and 
heartsick. Many held aloft large tape recorders playing the funeral dirge. Still, there was no conflict 
with the police, many of whom were rumoured to be sympathetic. . . 


Many Chinese students maintained a vigil in the centre of campus on the night of 5t* June, singing 
“The Internationale’ and the national anthem over and over, chanting, terribly upset. Slogans included 
“We won't go to sleep till Li Peng hangs himself’ (Li Peng bu shangdiao, women bu shuiiao). Another 
described chopping Deng Xiaoping into tiny pieces, stewing him up into a brew too stinking to 
swallow. pp 155-156 


Fujian is a long way from Beijing, and historically has been little concerned with the capital and its 
politics. When the demonstrations first began, much of Fujian’s local intelligentsia regretted that 
Fujian was this way, as the demonstrations were tepid compared those of cities and provinces further 
north. After the massacre, the same people were relieved that the locals were more interested in 
making money than in politics. Others took pride in Fujian’s avoidance of violence. A surprising 
number of intellectuals said that the Beijing students should have stayed home or that people who 
block traffic deserve what they get. .. Depressingly, Fujian was one of the earliest provinces to 
express support for the troops, on 6' June. Later we heard (perhaps incorrectly) that the head of the 
provincial Communist Party, Chen Guangyi, was married to Deng Xiaoping’s niece, and was merely 
fulfilling his family obligations. p 158 


THE POPULAR PROTEST IN HANGZHOU 
Keith Forster 


It had already become clear to me during my 1988 stay in Hangzhou, and visits to Shanghai and 
Wenzhou, the China was facing a crisis with a potential for social and political upheaval of great 
dimensions. The lack of faith, trust and confidence in the Party leadership by people of all ages and 
occupations would have alarmed the authorities of any regime. There was a widely-held view that the 
Party and government leadership was incompetent, corrupt, and completely out of touch with the 
interests and wishes of the population over whom they ruled. p 167 


On the afternoon of Tuesday 16 May, we were in a teashop in downtown Hangzhou when we heard 
a commotion outside and going to the window of the second floor saw people rushing down the 
street toward what turned out to be a demonstration. Its organizer was the Post-graduate Student 
Association of Zhejiang University. About 2,000 students demonstrated their support for the 
students in Beijing and what they had come to represent. Banners called for freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press and denounced bureaucratic profiteers. One banner stated that if education did 
not flourish then the country had no prospects. p 172 


At 3am on Thursday 18 May, Li Zemin, Governor Shen Zulun, Luo Dong, Hangzhou Party 
Secretary Wu Renyuan and Hangzhou's Mayor Lu Wenge visited Wulin Square to see the students, 
now on the third day of their hunger strike. China Daily reported that more than 100,000 people from 
all walks of life marched in different demonstrations later that day. Shen and Li promised that a 
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telegram would be sent to Beijing urging central leaders to hold direct talks with students. This 
gesture is somewhat surprising given that Zhao Ziyang had been decisively defeated by hardliners at 
a politburo meeting the previous evening. p 173 


We spent the fateful day of 20 May at the Tea Experimental Farm in Yuhang county north of 
Hangzhou. It was difficult to carry on normally with our work as we listened to radio broadcasts 
from the BBC announcing martial law. Our Chinese hosts were at once bemused and fearful for the 
fate of the protesters. Rumours abounded. We heard that Zhao Ziyang had quit or been sacked and 
that the commander of the 38th army had resigned rather than send in his troops to clear the 
demonstrators out of Tiananmen Square. Returning to Hangzhou that evening, we saw posters up on 
the street calling for a city-wide strike (bashi). Stadents were still demonstrating and marching in the 
streets. p 175 


The most active and extreme protests occurred after the Beijing massacre. On Monday 5 June the 
Hangzhou city government issued an urgent appeal to protect transport and communications. It 
stated that residents of the city fully understood and sympathized with the students’ patriotic fervour 
and that up until then order had basically been maintained with production continuing normally and 
supplies flowing. But since the morning of 5 June the main roads in the city had been blocked with 
resultant traffic jams, and vandalism and vehicles and attacks on the rail system had occurred. Many 
employees had been unable to get to work on time, thus affecting production. Supplies of grain, oil 
and coal were unable to reach the city. 


Attacks on the railway station had begun at 2 pm on 4 June and disrupted traffic for 45 minutes. At 
10 am on 5 June, wood, rocks and steel were placed on the tracks and students sat down and stopped 
all movement for 52 hours. The service reopened for two hours on 6 June but was cut once again 
and trains halted en route. Hangzhou railway station finally re-opened on Wednesday 7 June, with the 
first train in four days leaving Hangzhou at 3:15 pm for Shanghai. pp 179-180 


An incident widely reported in the West concerned the lowering of the national flag to half-mast on 
the Zhejian provincial government office building. It occurred on 5 June. About 300-400 students 
from the Fine Arts College marched past the building the demanded the flag be lowered in sympathy 
for their dead comrades in Beijing. One student climbed onto the roof of the gatehouse and pulled 
down the flag. Another student then rang Voice of America and stated that the government had 
lowered the flag in response to student demands. One student was arrested for ringing VOA and 
another in Nanchang on 20 June for lowering the flag. The former was sentenced to nine years in jail 
for counter-revolutionary propaganda and sedition. p 180 


One friend expressed pessimism about the future of the country and in particular academic and other 
exchanges with the outside world. He believed that the local authorities had been quite enlightened 
(aiming) in dealing with the student protests, a tolerance for which they could possibly pay dearly 
later on when the central leadership had sorted out its own problems. That evening Chinese TV 
showed film clips of ‘counter-revolutionary’ incidents and riots in Beijing, Guiyang, Chengdu and 
Haerbin. p 183 


LETTER FROM SHANGHAI 
Roy Forward 


Before the government announced Hu Yaobang’s death on Saturday, 15 April 1989, having kept 
quiet about his heart attack for a week, there had been little to prepare us at East China Normal 
University for what was about to happen: no calls for democracy, few protests at official corruption, 
and only joking murmurings against Deng Xiaoping, Zhao Ziyang and Li Peng... 
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Thus it came as a surprise, to hear late on Sunday 16% April, the day after Hu Yaobang’s death was 
announced, that big-character posters in honour of Hu were going up on all the campus's open-air 
notice-boatds. . . 


Hu had endeared himself to students more than two years earlier by being dismissed as Communist 
Party General Secretary partly for supporting their right to demonstrate. pp 188-189 


After the national memorial service for Hu, held in the Great Hall of the People in Beijing on 22 
April and nationally televised, it became more difficult for the students to pretend they were just 
mourning his death. A wreath might still be propped up on one side, but the justification for 
meetings and demonstrations changed to the celebration of May Day and - much more importantly - 
to the 70th anniversary of one of the most sacred events in the Chinese Communist calendar, the 
May Fourth Movement, when students had demonstrated in 1919 in favour of ‘science and 
democracy’. Huge marches and demonstrations were held in Shanghai calling for democracy, with 
great play on having already had to wait seventy years, and with the added local demand for the 
reinstatement of Qin Benli, editor of the liberal Shanghai newspaper, the World Economic Herald, who 
had recently been sacked by local Party chief Jiang Zemin. Students hoisted photocopied pages from 
his offending article above their heads and displayed them on notice-boards. pp 191-192 


The week ended with the dramatic declaration on Saturday 20 May of martial law in most parts of 
Beijing by the prime minister, Li Peng. That declaration was a turning point for the university. One 
staff member whom we had thought fairly apolitical was so angry she could hardly speak to me. An 
unofficial mass meeting of Communist Party members of staff crammed the auditorium on 22 May 
for an open discussion of the issues - a previously unheard-of event - and 300 of them signed a 
petition to the government. All classes were now either boycotted by students or cancelled by staff. 
Thousands of Shanghai students were said to have boarded trains for Beijing. A list on one of the 
notice-boards of the signatures of students announcing their resignation from the Communist Youth 
League or the Communist Party grew much longer. p 193 


Everything and everyone was in a state of suspension, waiting for a sign of leadership from the 
authorities, waiting for a serious response to the students' call for dialogue, and waiting for an outline 
of reforms which would satisfy the students enough to let them escape from the heat and return to 
their campuses for the last five weeks of semester. No one had any idea that the government’s 
response would be a reign of terror. At the most people expected that they might use the minimum 
force necessary to clear the square. p 196 


We woke up on Sunday 4** June, to hear from short-wave stations that 
tanks and troops had entered Tiananmen Square and that many people 
had been shot. The massacres in the capital furiously energized the 
students in Shanghai. At least 200 articulated electric trolley buses and 
diesel buses were used to block most of the main roads in the city; with 
the cooperation of drivers they were parked across streets and their tyres 
deflated. Concrete post and metal pipe road dividers were also strewn 
about. The result was that for four or five days almost the whole of this 
city of 13 million people was free of motor traffic. .. Huge crowds 
massed at intersections day and night to listen to students addressing 
them under red flags, to read the posters put up by students on the 
glassed-in control boxes normally used by the traffic police, and to look 
at the photocopied photographs of the massacre which had been faxed in 
from Hong Kong or other foreign newspapers. p 197 





The Chinese Red Cross was reported as estimating the number of deaths in Beijing “in the 
thousands”, and it was also reliably reported that many had been men, women and children killed at 
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random in streets and buildings, some shot in the back as they tried to run away, others run over by 
trucks and tanks, others torched or hacked to death. It was also obvious that the protests in Shanghai 
were serious enough to make a repetition of the massacres feasible here, especially as the city was 
China’s leading industrial centre and the stoppages caused by the breakdown in road and rail 
transport were seriously affecting the national economy. So on the night of 7 June, when the 
Australian Consulate-General in Shanghai rang and asked whether we would consider boarding a 
special Qantas jumbo being sent the next day to take us and any other foreigners to Hong Kong or 
Sydney (“you are strongly advised to go” was the official line), we said yes. p 199 


Books have been removed from the shelves of the main university library and stacked ready, it is 
said, for pulping at a local paper mill, presumably for their ‘bourgeois liberal’ contents. Many are 
standard American sociology texts, others include the biography of the ousted Party general 
secretary, Zhao Ziyang. pp 201-202 


The choice of bloodshed for dealing with the movement has been tangibly counter-productive, 
producing a generation who feel their eyes have been completely opened. There is a lot of anger 
simmering among staff and students, and much frustration and disappointment, but also a new 
determination to beat the system, if only by redoubling their efforts to get overseas. . . 


There is a general apprehensiveness that more investigations and punishments could be on the way - 
especially as most people at the university see the new Party general secretary, Jiang Zemin, as too 
weak to serve as a counterweight to the hardliners in the ruling group and the armed forces. As the 
months pass, daily life, even on campus, is returning to normal - except for this feeling of waiting. 


p 203 


THE POLITICAL UNDOING OF SHANGHAI'S WORLD ECONOMIC HERALD 
Kate Wright 


One of the key episodes of the democracy movement in Shanghai involved a tug-of-war over the 
political independence of China's pre-eminent reformist journal, the World Economic Herald (Shijie 
Jingji Daobao). It was a contest that the Hera/d soon lost - with its editor sacked in late April and the 
journal closed the following month. Calls for the editor's restoration - for freedom of the press - 
quickly became one of the core demands of the Shanghai demonstrations. . . 


It was not a publication of the Chinese Communist Party, but instead was sponsored by the Shanghai 
Academy of Social Sciences and the China World Economic Society. It was always printed on the 
presses of the official Liberation Daily (Jiefang Ribao) and, until the events of April-May 1989, was not 
required to submit its proofs to official scrutiny before going to press. p 204 


The newspaper acquired some powerful allies, notably Zhao Ziyang and, as the Western media 
usually label them, his ‘think tanks’ - the Research Centres for Restructuring the Economic System 
and for Reform of the Political Structure. Intellectuals from these centres and many other academic 
institutions throughout China and even abroad regularly contributed articles, in which they criticized 
existing policy or proposed alternative models of reform. Such a bold editorial policy earned the 
newspaper many critics and powerful enemies, who were quick to seize upon specific articles as 
evidence of the newspaper’s threat to national stability. p 205 


Ata mass meeting of some 14,000 cadres from Shanghai’s Party apparatus, Jiang Zemin announced 
that Qin Benli had been suspended from his post and that the Hera/d would be reorganized. The 
following morning this decision was the lead story in all Shanghai dailies... From that day on, the 
World Economic Herald became a centre of interest and protest, particularly in the following weeks as 
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the newspaper staff converted their memorial hall for Hu into a gallery displaying the hundreds of 
letters of support they had received. p2it 


It was reported in the South China Morning Post that when Zhao Ziyang returned from North Korea 
on 29% April he took Jiang Zemin to task for his hasty and ill-considered action. If Jiang had sought 
to silence the newspaper, moreover, it proved to be a miscalculation, because news of the sacking of 
Qin Benli immediately became a cause celebre, adding fuel to the protests around the country and 
giving protesters a new demand - that of freedom of the press. p2l2 


Saturday 20% May, was the day of the declaration of martial law. The mood in Shanghai streets was 
one of disbelief and anger, but this turned to joy the following day when it was learned that Beijing 
residents had deflected the half-hearted advance of the troops. Sunday saw a huge match by students. 
Student leaders estimated that 90 per cent of Shanghai’s student population had turned out. p 214 


SHANGHAI'S RESPONSE TO THE DELUGE 
Shelley Warner 


It was paradoxical that Chinese people outside Beijing 
generally learned first of the events there not from domestic 
coverage, but from foreign sources. The Voice of America, 
BBC and Radio Australia provided steady coverage 
throughout the evening of 34 June as the tension and 
violence intensified. International fax messages began rolling 
in to fax machines throughout China in the early hours of 
ae 4th June. The messages were brief and incomplete at first - 
but es advised that there had been a terrible tragedy in Beijing and that hundreds of civilians had 
been killed and thousands wounded. They also reported that this devastation had occurred when tens 
of thousands of infantry, supported by tanks and armoured personnel carriers of the People's 
Liberation Army, broke through the people's barricades and moved into the city from about 10:30 
pm on the night of 34 June. 





In stark contrast to the foreign news coverage, in timeliness and analysis, the first official Chinese 
statements were not issued until later in the morning of 4 June. One of the first, broadcast on the 
national network CCTV, noted that “the martial law troops, facing an intolerable situation, were 
forced to take decisive action to sternly punish a small number of counter-revolutionary ruffians.” 


pp 217-218 


The news of the massacre spread through Shanghai like wildfire shortly after dawn on 4 June. At 6 
am, most streets were quiet, but within the hour students, sometimes assisted by workers, were 
beginning to erect barricades, using buses, street railings concrete slabs and pipes, in what seemed 
almost a frenzied activity to block the roads. p 218 


A systematic effort to block off all main arteries into Shanghai had basically been achieved by mid- 
day that day by a relatively small number of students. Most students had already left Shanghai for 
home, either as a sign of passive opposition to the authorities or because classes had been 
prematurely brought to an end by university authorities concerned to minimize participation in the 
demonstrations. Despite a sense of shared outrage at the events in Beijing and sympathy with the 
students’ action, very few workers assisted in erecting the barricades. p 219 


The barricades were an impressive concept. They did not simply constitute an obstacle to entry at the 


city’s perimeter, but were more like an obstacle course that impeded an advance into the city centre 
at many points. Erected at fifty intersections in the city by the end of 4 June, they usually consisted 
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of buses or two-carriage trolley buses parked across each side of an intersection, with tyres deflated. 
(While entirely effective in blocking of traffic, such barricades would have been little obstacle to the 
passage of tanks, as events in Beijing had shown earlier that day.) Most if not all buses used in this 
manner had not been commandeered by the students, but had been offered to the student 
organizations by their drivers. A few buses were used to ferry students into the centre of the city, to 
other universities for meetings, and to the main railway station and suburban level crossings to block 
the entry of trains. When one of these buses stopped to collect people, a student with a megaphone 
would give the assembling crowd a scant but gruesome account of events in Beijing and ask them to 
help ensure that the army did not also enter Shanghai. The bus would then continue on its way, 
flying red banners bearing the name of a university or of a student organization. There was a strong 
atmosphere of fear and unreality in the air. p 219 


One older man commented sadly that the Gang of Four had meted out terrible punishments to 
people, but not even they had slaughtered in cold blood so many obviously innocent people. A taxi 
driver who had heard the news on Taiwan’s Radio Freedom at 5 am, muttered that he hated the 
government. There was no freedom in China, particularly no freedom of expression, and wages were 
too low. He likened the present situation to the decaying Kuomintang regime at the end of the 
1940s, but commented that even they had not been so brutal. pp 220-221 


The official centrally-run propaganda machine finally rolled into operation that night, 5 June: the 
central government's first real attempt to correct ‘the rumours’ that there had been a massacre of 
innocent people in Beijing by the PLA. That evening, local television in Shanghai showed footage of 
reconstructed events of the ‘counter-revolutionary rebellion’ and its quelling. It showed the military 
being attacked by mobs of Chinese youth, throwing stones and setting fire to army trucks and 
armoured personnel carriers. The military was never shown in any violent act, and the students were 
shown leaving Tiananmen Square peacefully, their banners flying. 


All other news, on whatever topic, during these days was rarely accompanied by film footage, but by 
stills of flowers of sunsets or simply shots of the newsreaders reading. With the exception of the 
official statements on the quelling of the ‘counter-revolutionary rebellion’, the balance of the 
evening's news was in the mind-numbing style of China in the 1970s: ‘production figures’ from 
unknown factories and communes and ‘remarkable breakthroughs’ in insignificant areas of scientific 
endeavour. It was chilling in its Kafkaesque meaninglessness. p 224 
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